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REVIEWS 

The Oldest Engilsh Epic. Translated in the original metres. By 
Francis B. Gummere. New York : The Macmillan Co. 1909. 

We are more than delighted to see that Beowulf is still in 
vogue among American scholars. This is a hopeful sign, argu- 
ing well for the future. We have sometimes feared that the 
study of Anglo-Saxon would soon be extinct in our colleges and 
universities, supplanted by dilettante courses in modern 
literature. 

We regard this translation as a wholesome, stimulating book. 
We rejoice that our old friend Beowulf has again come before 
the footlight and that Grendel is again shown up in all his 
grewsome horror. 

Professor Gummere believes in the "unity" theory of 
Beowulf. With Grein and his school, he regards Beowulf as 
made up of a group of lays woven together into one artistic 
whole; he believes that it was composed "not for chant or reci- 
tation to the accompaniment of a harp but for reading as a 
book; that "the idea that Beowulf is primitive and 'popular* 
poetry is obsolete, but that its art is highly developed," and 
that "its material has been sifted through many versions 
and forms." 

The scene, he thinks, opens in Denmark, and Hrothgar's 
home was probably at a place now called Leire. Where the 
fight with the dragon took place depends, he says, upon the 
opinion which one holds in regard to the home of the hero, a 
matter as to which certainty, says he, is out of the question. 

Professor Gummere believes that "to the poet of the epic its 
hero is a man and the monsters are such as were then believed 
to haunt sea and lake and moor;" that "the poet combined 
Beowulf of the 'actual war- record' with Beowulf of the 
struggles against monsters and dragons." "Beowulf," he 
says, "must be accepted as the hero of the tale; if he reminded 
folk of a god Beowa, so much the better; he could not make a 
Christian out of Beowulf, but he describes the hero in terms of 
one of the converted Anglian Kings and surrounds him with 
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the amenities of the new courts." The preface, pp. 1-21, is a 
valuable addition to our Beowulf literature. 

Alliteration is kept in every line. While this is most 
agreeable to the present writer, we believe that, like the taste 
for beer, it is acquired and not natural to the average man 
or woman. If done unobtrusively, we might palm it off upon 
the unwary reader, but it seems to us that our distinguished 
author, in hunting alliterations, often runs the risk of lapsing 
into weakness, mistranslation, or positive distortion of lan- 
guage; e.g., 'haughty house' (line 116); 'untrevelled' (1. 117); 
'stateliest (11. 258, 363); 'sundry' (1. 2019); 'starter' (1. 2407). 

Some of his words are too modern in tone and connotation ; 
e.g., 'strenuous' and 'strenuously;' 'blade ancestral;' 'duke;' 
'courtier;' 'nerve;' 'sovran' (frequently); 'kept in view;' 'as- 
sumed;' 'suite.' In this connection we may add that 'keen' is 
often used for 'bold' or 'brave,' which is certainly misleading 
to the modern reader. 

A few oversights may be noted. In line 543, we miss the an- 
tithesis between 'could not' and 'would not:' 'O He could not 
leave me' and I would not leave him. ' In line 633, 'bent to 
the ocean' might be changed to 'ascended the ocean. ' A more 
serious oversight is the rendering 'Wielda of Wonder' (11. 17, 
183); 'Wonda- Wielda' (1. 1752); 'Wielda of Wonda's (1. 2795) 
instead of 'Wielder of Glory,' or 'Ruler of Glory,' very com- 
mon "Kennings" for Deity. 

Lacking in epic dignity, we would suggest, are: 'the fiend 
made off' (1. 761); 'in swimming he topped thee' (1. 517); 
'starter' (1. 2407). 

'Banned in ruin' (1. 1877) might be changed to 'he could not 
control. ' 

In line 926, Professor Gummere says 'stood by the steps.' 
We suggest, first, that this is too prosaic and, in the second 
place, that it has little authority to support it. The word that 
he translates 'steps' is rendered 'pillow,' 'column,' 'tribunal,' 
'staple,' by eminent authorities, while the Bos worth -Toller dic- 
tionary gives "steps," "threshold," with a question-mark. 

The next point is rather personal but is fair criticism. In a 
translation of Beowulf published in 1892, the present writer 
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proved, to the satisfaction of high authorities, that line 1599% 
means, 'Then many agreed,' 1 and that 2027-2028^ mean, 'The 
friend of the Scyldings, the Lord of the Kingdom, has agreed 
to this.' In the same year, Professor Earle rendered the first 
passage, 'The more part were of opinion,' and in his note to the 
passage gave a clue to the idiom, so that Professor Gummere 
in not regarding the arguments of the present writer disregarded 
the suggestive note of the English Beowulf scholar. The trans- 
lation and exegesis of the passages given above will clear up 
vague places in other Anglo-Saxon poems, in the Laws, and in 
Old Saxon poetry. 

One of the fundamental rules of Anglo-Saxon alliteration is 
that 'sp,' 'sc,' and 'st,' will not alliterate with simple 's' or even 
with each other; each one with itself alone. This canon Pro- 
fessor Gummere violates in lines 148, 229, 284, 392, 376, 514, 
and other places. This makes against his statement that "his 
form approximates as closely as possible to the original." 

In like manner he overlooks the fact that Anglo-Saxon hem- 
istichs are almost invariably composed of at least four syllables. 
'We have heard,' 'gave him gifts,' 'son of Scyld,' 'weary while,' 
'Blessed God,' 'held in hand,' 'bucklers bright' — are only a 
fraction of the examples that might be adduced under this head. 
These half lines also militate against his claim made on the 
title-page, "Translated in the original metres." The original 
has very few such hemistichs. 

Again: Anglo-Saxon verse is largely "falling," or "tum- 
bling," as Professor Gummere says. The dactyllic-trochaic 
movement dominates from sixty per cent to sixty-five per cent 
of the hemistichs. Professor Gummere says, "The prepon- 
derance of falling of rhythm cannot always be maintained." 
"Why?" we may ask; any translator can maintain it if he 
cares to do so. Now we estimate that from sixty per cent to 
sixty-five per cent of Professor Gummere's hemistichs are in the 
rising measure, mostly iambic movement, creating an effect 
the very opposite of the original. In brief, Anglo-Saxon verse 
is about twenty-per cent iambic; this translation, about sixty- 
five iambic. Anglo-Saxon verse is prevailingly falling; Pro- 
fessor Gummere's verse, prevailingly rising. We cannot agree, 
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therefore, that this distinguished metricist has eclipsed all his 
predecessors in reproducing the movement of Anglo-Saxon 
verse: — there is still "room at the top." J. L. Hall. 



The Romantic Movement in English Poetry. By Arthur Symons. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1909. 

Arthur Symons is a critic whose accomplished work in various 
fields of art will assure him a very wide circle of readers for his 
last volume, The Romantic Movement in English Poetry. At 
the outset of the new book, to speak frankly, he disappoints. 
His title calls for an interpretation of the literary period 
stretching from the seventeen-sixties to the eighteen-thirties, 
from the work of Percy and Horace Walpole to the death of 
Scott. That a development, a differentiation, a flowering 
period, a decline went on within the dates set, and that its 
dominant characteristics were romantic, is a fact of literary 
history as capable of demonstration as the movement of in- 
dustrial revolution or of modern democracy. And the title 
leads us to expect of the book that it will interpret this great 
movement. But Mr. Symons's preface implies, or seems to 
imply, that no such movement — the conscious effort of many 
minds to develop in art some great aspect of man's vision of 
things — ever existed or possibly can exist. "In each one of the 
poets whom I want to study," he tells us, his object is to find 
out "what he was in himself, what he made of himself in his 
work." A laudable object, surely, but it is not "the Romantic 
Movement;" it would be to disregard the wood, the soil, the 
climate, in favor of the individual trees. He holds that "the 
great poets of every age but the eighteenth have been ro- 
mantic;" and "the poet who typifies for us the eighteenth cen- 
tury is Pope, and Pope was not a poet" (p. 11). With that 
conception, the relation of his title to the contents of his 
book well-nigh vanishes. His Romantic Movement does not 
move. And it does not move, because Mr. Symons has an 
English disregard of the scholarship of his subject. "I have 
consulted," Mr. Symons says, — shall I say, proudly? — "no 
histories of literature, nor essays about it." The hen-house 



